Self-Government
I have touched on these movements among our people, well known
as they are to all students of our social history, because they are little
realised abroad and have a very distinct bearing on our subject. It
was through the lessons learnt in the hard school of experience that
the Englishman was unconsciously prepared for the age that was
coming. He was learning how his instinctive and age-long sympathy
with the " under dog ", his distrust of government and compulsion,
could be translated into personal and voluntary action, in other words
how what he had always dreamed of as his duty could be visibly
expressed by his conduct. Hence he gradually perceived what his
pkce was in this new world, a world in which the people were drawn
together in masses, in which little or no preparation had been made
to meet what we now know to be the inevitable consequences of the
Industrial Revolution. From the soul of the people themselves, from
the character of the people, was born and fashioned a spirit of co-opera-
tion in service which would lead them through whatever perils at
home or in the wider world they might have to face.
7. SELF-GOVERNMENT
So fax I have dealt very generally with our Englishman and have
tried to show how he has been affected by the impact of great events,
and it will be well worth examining certain aspects of the eighteenth
and nineteenth centuries, both political and religious, for in that period
you will see what adaptations were made in him and how he gradually
became the Englishman of our modem world. Two hundred years
ago you would have seen an England, exhausted by the passion of the
preceding century, weary of spiritual conflict and completely indiffer-
ent to the struggles of their grandfathers. The one tiling they hated
was ** enthusiasm **, They used it in a sense equivalent to what we
now call " fanaticism ". It was used as a term of opprobrium, especi-
ally in matters of religion, and to render intelligible what to us is so
strange an outlook we must remember that there was still left in men's
minds a fear of anything that might disturb the tranquillity of the
Kingdom. And what could disturb that tranquillity more quickly
and more surely than any movement which might be created by the
irresponsibility of fanaticism ? Far removed indeed did they seem
from such a danger, at a time when Montesquieu, in a visit to England,
said, " In the higher classes everyone laughs if one speaks of religion w.
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